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TO 


SIR THOMAS DETHBRIDGE, 


On his withdrawing of the Notice 
of a» Motion onthe subject of 


Agricultural Distress. 
ui + 
we 


Werth, Susser, 9 Jiine 1923. 
SIR, 


SomMETIME age, you gaye, in 


the House of Commons, notice of} 


a motion of the subject of Agri- 
cultural Distress. og niotice yeu 


RR: 


withdrewtonehe j ‘seobud Yinstant, 
oeyt Ae BERR FOE PODier Os 

and gaveasi,@ reason, that the 
Shas tava he. Ries W wit! 


distress. appeare to have ceased! 
It will be best to take your words 


here, as reported in the Morning 
Chronicle. 

“ Sir T. Lethbridge wished to 
“ take that opportunity of stating, 
“ that, with the leave of the House, 


*“ he would withdraw His motion, 





which stood Ke Thursday, next, 
“on, the subject’ of agricultural 
“ disttess,” He felt mich plebbure 
‘in stating that he withdrew his 
“* motion under cirewmstances very 
“ different from ‘those which, in- 
‘“\dueed him to make 4; and he 
“hoped that the-countey might, 
“ with confidence, wok forw ard to 
‘Oa finabextinetion of those causes 
‘“‘ which, in his view of the case, 


“ rendered, such a measure neces 
SOT AE bee é 

‘What “ measure’ *you “allude 
to’ Fcithnot: ‘tell } ‘tor, indeed, do 


tou 


I lai! that these were your pre- 


anv a) eid ou! 


cisé words } buy! thid ~we kndw, 
nese], thet, gna: pvithdrew your 
notice, and, that the reason which 
you gave for such withdrawing 
amounted to this; that the affairs 
of agriculture had revived, since 
you gave your notice, and that we 


might, with confidence, look for- 
xX , 
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. injurious to the manufacturers. It 
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ward to a total extinction of the 


causes of the distress. 

On what, Sir, do you found this 
assertion and this hope ? You talk 
of pleasing ‘circumstances. There 
is but one circumstance ; namely, 
a rise in the price of farm pro- 
duce.. That this rise can be of 


mo service to either landlord or 


farmer is evident to évery man of 


sense ; but it is a rise at any rate; 
and this is the very thing, which 
it has been the object of a great 
part of the nation to prevent. It 
was in the low price that Mr. Peet 
saw the cause of the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the country; of 
a reduction of the poor-rates ; 
of a diminution of the number of 
crimes, And yet you rejoice at 
the return of Aigh price! You 
withdraw your notice on account 
ef a circumstance, which you 
deem most pleasing, and which 
Mr. Peex must deem most dis- 
astrous, 


It is very obvious, that a rise | 


in the necessaries of life must be 


must, indeed, be injurious. to all 


the labouring classes. And yet you 
deem it a good! If it could be, 
or, at least, if it were, permanent, 
it is very clear, that the days of 
Manchester massacre must come 
again. And, yet you rejoice at 
it! If we do not keep down the 
price of provisions, people, not 
compelled to live here, will all go 
abroad: and yet you rejoice at 
the prospect, which you think you 
see of permanent dearth. 

By “ final extinction of the 
causes” of distress you must mean 
a further and permanent rise of 
price. You cannot mean an ad- 
justment with the fundholder. You 
cannot mean a taking off of taxes. 
You cannot mean any thing but a 
rise of price, and a keeping up of 
high price. Thisis what you mean 
by a.“ final extinction of the cause 
of distress.” You have now dis 
covered, then, that Mr. Ricarve 
was right; that the alteration, in 


|the value of the currency had 


‘very little to do in altering prices. 





What wag it, then, that made 


ad abo over-production” I i 


It fall? “ Cessation of wat 
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your answer? And, do you say, th 
things are coming about again? 
Yes: you do. ‘Coming about to 
what,thent Coming to the high 
prices of war* Going to remain 
at that price? Wheat going to 
be from 10s. to 20s. a bushel, in 
gold, in England, while it is from 
3s. to 5s. a bushel, in gold, in 
France t Is this what you mean : 
I dare not say that you do mean 
this, because it is the dream of ar 
idiot; and, yet, if you do not mean 
this, I shall be exceedingly ob- 
liged to you to tell us what you 
do mean. | 
When. “things are come 
about,” when the “ final ertinc- 
tion of the causes” of agricultural 
distress shall have taken place, 
wheat must be, on an average of 
seasons, about 12s. 6d. a bushel ; 
“and, it is very certain, that its 
average price in France will be 
about 3s: 3d. Gold is the money 
of both cotentaled: Now, when 
things are come about, ‘will any. 
man stay here to buy, to eat, less 


at} purchase him about six bushels 


in. France? Yet thus it must be, 
or things must stop far short of 


coming about. 

This is a view of the matter 
which, I am persuaded, you have 
not yet taken, You have no idea 
of relief but from high prices, it 
appears; and those high prices 
are the thing which Mr. Ricardo 
abhors! He can see nothing to 
ae for in high prices. He said, 
that things would come about ; 
but, not by high prices; for, then, 
the manufacturers must be ruined ; 
and wages must rise, and another 
revolution of this sort must take 
place. Mr. Rreanvo must be 
strangely puzz'ed. He hails with 
exceeding joy the proof, as he 
deems it, that the cash-measures 
produced little effect on the prices 
but, then, what a calamity is here 
for him; seeing that the prices 
must get to be higher than they 
‘are, and must remain high, or the 
landlords and farmers are ruined ; 
~ he contends that low prices 





than to bushels of wheat with | are 


necessary ; wan gne eS 


xX 2 - 
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come without. the cash - mea- 
sures ! 


The way in which you Treason 
is this: prices have now risen, 
after having fallen; the cash- 
measures have continued all the 
while, during the rise as well as 
‘during the fall; therefore, the 
cash-measures can have had no 
effect upon prices. Curious piece 
of logic! Curious instance of the 
power of men's wishes over their 
reason! If prices were affected 
by cash-measures and by nothing 
-else ; then this reasoning would be 
conclusive. - But, if you had read 
the ‘ Farmers’ Frienp;” if yon 
-had studied that little book with 
one half of the diligence that you 
appear to have studied Wess 
Hat, you would have known, 
that prices are affected, not only 
by the quantity of money in cir- 
culation in a country, but also by | 
the quantity of the articles to be 
exchanged against the money: in 
other words, that scarcity of the 
article will raise the price as well 
as plenty of money. You appear 
to have forgotten this, if you ever 
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knew it; or, you would not have 
reasoned as you did. 

_ For your -reasoning to have 
been good for any thing, you 
should have gone further back, 
or, rather, you. should have been 
able to go further back. Your 
statement should, in order to jus- 
tify your conclusion, have been 
this: prices have now risen, after 
having fallen; the cash-measures 
have been going on all the while ; 
in seasons of scarcity, before the 
cash-measures, the prices did not 
rise above their present mark ; 
therefore, the cash-measures could 
have had no effect on prices. 

This would be ‘sound and clear 
reasoning, only a most important 
part of the premises would be 
false; namely, that prices “ did 
not rise above their present mark ;” 
for, they rose to double, and, at 
sometimes, to more than double, 
their present mark. And here it 
is that you, good Siz Tomas, de- 
ceive yourself, You take a wrong 
point. of comparison. Wheat is 
high compared to what it was /ast 





year ; Wut, what is it compared t0 
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what it was in 1801 and in 1812! 
In the last of those years, I re- 
member a farmer meeting me on 
Botley Bridge, and, showing me 
a very nice sample of wheat, “ it 
“ will be a d 
he, “to take thirty pounds a load 
(40 bushels) for that!” Yes, said 
I, I think so too; for it ought to be 
Jive and not fifteen shillings a 
bushel, It had been 20s. a bushel 
a little while before. Then came 
the famous crop of 1813, which 


d shame,” said 





brought it down to: about 10s. or 
IIs. a bushel. - This was after the 
greatest crops known within the 
memory of man; and yet, even 
after such a crop, the price kept 
up 3s. a bushel higher than it is 
in this day of scarcity! 

Now, if the wheat fed/ and rose 
alternately, while the paper-mo- 
ney was in full tide, why did it so 
fall and rise? Because the quan- 
tity of it was sometimes greater 
than at other times. Do I, or 
does any one, pretend, that it was 
any alteration in the currency 
which caused wheat to rise to 20s. 
a bushel in 1812, and to fall "4 





11s. a bushel the next year? Do we 
pretend that any change in the 
currency caused the enormous rise 
in the autumn of 1800, and the 
great fall in the latter part of the 
next year? Do we not know, 
that the rise was occasioned by 
the shocking harvest of 1800, and 
that the fall was occasioned by 
the immense itnportations, and by 


the fine and abundant harvest of 


1802% Paper-money had its sea- 


sons of dearth and its seasons of 


cheapness ; and gold will have its 


seasons of both sorts, to be sure.. 


At present, gold has a seasen of” 


dearth: but prices are nothing 


like half’ so high as they were in — 


one of the seasons of paper-mo-. 


ney’s dearth. This dearth of gold 


gives only about four-fifths of the. 


price of a cheapness of paper- 


money. What- would the farmer - 


on Botley Bridge have said, when: 
he thought it ‘a d——d shame” 
to take fifteen shillings a bushel 
for wheat ; what would he have 
said, if I had answered, that, the 
day would co:ne when he would 
think it high price, and would hear 
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Sir Tomas Leroseivae: rejoiee 
at the pleasing circumstances, 
when wheat should be eight shil- 
lings a bushel ¢ 
{t must be a falling off in the 
supply; it must bea lessened 
stock; it must be this that has 
caused the zise in the price. Some- 
‘Aiing is due to a speculation on an 
expectation of war. - That, how- 
ever, has ceased to’ operate, or 
must soon cease. The quantity 
of corn abroad may be less than 
it was. Idare say itisso. This 
is quite cause enongh for the rise. 
But, what comfort is this to you, 
my clever Sir Thomas * Why 
should this induce you to with- 
draw your notice of a motion 
about Agricultural Distress And 
why should you suppose, that this 
rise of price, which must have 
been occasioned by searcity, will 
totally extinguish the cause of 


your late alarms? 

Some farmers may have good 
<rops in a year of general bad 
erops. This is always the case. 





price, occasioned: by bad crops or 
bad seasons. They may lose by 
such high price, or by the cireum- . 
stances. accompanying it; but, 
gain by it they cannot; and, in- 
deed, he must be a real idiot, who 
supposes that it is better for the 
farmer to: grow one bushel of 
wheat and sell-it at 20s. than four 
bushels, and sell them at 5s. a 
bushel. How, then, do you find 
the. present circumstances so very 
pleasing? A more unfortunate 
thing: for the farmers than this rise 
of price could not possibly have 
happened. . Price of produce has 
become the scale for measuring 


rent. Farmers. do not reason 


deeply, in such cases. They do 
not take into view. the short quan- 
tity. They havebeen bred up m 
make them desire high prices. 
They were prosperous in times of 
but in high prices. . They deceive 
themselves with all the pleasure 
and-allthe. avidity. im the worl 
They conclude that. my Pr 
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coming round, and that they may’ 
go on again and’take new leases 
with safety. 

The landlords are little better. 
They may, and they will, by the 
means of this rise, squeeze a little 
more out of some few tenants than 
they would have been able to get 
out of them, if the rise had not 
taken place. But, this gain will 
be small, and will be more than 
counterbalanced by the conse- 
quent loss, which will take place 
in, probably, a very few months 
time. You look upon this rise as 
a beginning, If, therefore, the 
month of August should see: a 
fail, what will be your feelings ? 
It is possible that the harvest may 
not bring thé prices down ; but, 
if it do not, do you imagine, that 
the wages and the poor - rates 
. &re not to rise? Do you imagine, 
that men are to. continue to work 
for sir shillings‘a week, while the 
wheat is eight shillings a bushel? 
Do you imagine, that the rise in 
price is so math a bushel put on 


and without any addition to the 
labourer’s and pauper's -pay'! 
Hardly so blind as this: and yet, 
it does puzzle one to know what 
you mean, and what you do expect, 
One thing, however, is certain ; 
and that is, that, if, after shis 
cheering ray, there come. another 
dark sky ;*that. is to say, if wheat 
should ayain fall to five shillings 
or lower: if this should happeny 
aman to delusive hopes! Fare 
well to all the success of minis 
terial tricks. Over-productions 
and sudden transitions will scud 
off; never to be more heard of. The’ 
farmers will then find, that dearth: 
is, in future, to mean eighé shil- 
lings a bushel; and they have all. 
along thought, that dearth was to 
mean 20s a bushel, and cheapness 
10s. They will see that it isto 
be eight and four, and not twenty. 
Those who hold correct opinions 
upon the sabject ought to tréat. 
empty trash which the false hopérs- 





upon the wheat, without any 





ashels,| they say about false prophecien, 


are now patting forth. I hear all. 
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and I hear it with a great deal 
of pleasure ; for, the louder their 
present boasting, the more signal 
their defeat, and the greater their 
mortification, if they had the sense 
to feelit. Itis useless to guess at 
what they will say, when the 
prices come down again to the 
mark of last year; and that they 
will, and even lower, I am very 
sure; for now the government 
dare not return to the paper- 
money: itis useless to speculate 
on what they will then say: for 
any thing more foolish than what 
they now say it is impossible for 
them to utter; but this we may be 
sure of; that the next good tumble 
down of prices plunges the whole 
of the land people into complete 
despair. They will then see the 
gulf open before. their. eyes. 
They will then take no comfort 
from: their wishes. All will be 
gloom ; and knives, pistols, hemp 
and ratsbane will be in uncom- 
mon request ; while the Quakers 
will dance and sing, as the devils 
are said to do when a saint is 


roasting. 





What good tan arise to the 
man who gets a high price in con- 
sequence of a short crop ? In the 
present case it is not, in nine in- 
stances out of ten, the farmer who 
gets the high price. He has had 
the short crop, and the Quaker has 
had the high price. But, suppose 
him to get it, he can gain nothing 
by it, if it arise from short crop. 
So that there is no benefit to the 
farmers, even for this one year. I 
speak of the farmers in general, 
mind; and, again I say, that 
there is nothing that can benefit 
them ; nothing that can, without 
lowering of taxes or altering the 
currency, enable them to pay 
rent. There is an idea, that, this 
rise .will, at any rate, help the 
farmer a little. Those who hold 
this opinion must ascribe the rise 
to something other than untoward 
seasons ; for, if they ascribe it to 
this cause, it is impossible that 
they can: show how it can benefit 
the farmer, | 

That the rise. is to be ascribed 
to the seasons is clear enough, if 


| we look at the price which barley 








‘ 
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has borne. How comes it to have 
been, for several months, nearly 
as dear as wheat? Barley is, on 
an average of years, half the 
. price of wheat, For many months 
itwas nearly as high priced as 
wheat. If there had been any 
cause at work except the seasons, 
would not all other grain have risen 
in price aleng with the bariey ! 
Barley was a very poor crop’in 
each of the two last years. The 
wheat crop was better. Therefore 
the barley rose, in proportion, upon 
the wheat. Here, then, was a com- 
plete proof, that the cause at work 
to produce the rise was the defi- 
ciency of quantity. 
not quite ridiculous, that now, a 
rise of price should not have been 
ascribed to the only cause that a 
rise of price was ever ascribed to 
for ages and ages; and which, 
indeed, must be the only cause, 
where money remains steadily of 
the same value? Is it not ridicu- 
lous to hear the rise of price as- 
cribed to any cause but that of 
under. quantity by those who have 





price was owing to over quantity ? 
Whatever others may say, the 
Ministers, at any rate, must allow, 


that the rise of price is owing to a 


falling off in quantity ; to a ces- 


sation of * over production.” They 
must say this. They can ascribe 
the rise to no other cause. And, 
if this be the cause of the rise, how 
is this rise to be of any use to the 
farmer ?’ How is he to profit from 
that which arises out of shortness 
of crop! How is he to profit from 
that which cannot put into his 
pocket with one hand, more than 
with the other, it takes out for ad- 


ditional wages and poor-rates. 


But, is it These things are so obvious, and 


particularly it is so clear, that the 
present rise of price must be tem- 
porary, and ought, in the way of 
comparison, to be put on the side 
of the prices of 1800 and 1812, 
this is so clear, that one is, at first 
sight, quite astonished to hear 


words from you such as I have 


quoted above. But, when one re- 


flects a little, we find reason suffi- — 


cient for what, at first, so shocks us. 


all along asserted, that the oe ie tata you are no cof 
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juror; but, that is nothing in this 
case, It is your desire that de- 
ceives you. Your own wishes are 
your treacherous guides. Yon 
' wish for permanent high prices, 
good, therefore, you think they are 

} coming. 
i “ A penny for your thoughts” 
tb is an old offer; but 1 would not 
i give you a penny for yours; for 
| I know them already. You have 
looked at your rent-roll. You have 
seen, that unless there be a change, 


the estate must go from you, or you 


t must lead a very humble life. 
{ What is the cause of this? Why, 

{ the tenant and his labourers and 

‘i tradesmen (smiths, Kc ) have so 
much to pay in taxes, that he has 
nothing to pay you. What is to 
be done? Reduce the taxes? 
That cannot be done in sufficient 
degree ; that cannot be done so as 
to enable the tenants to pay you 
decent rent; that cannot be done 
so as to Jeave you a gentleman’s 
income, without taking off so much 
of taxes as not to leave enough to 


pay the armyand the fundholders. 


Ah! not have an army to be ready. 


at Manchester and elsewhere in 
in the barracks! Oh! God! Not 
have an army! How are you -to 
live in safety with a nation full of 
radicals? Well; but may not the 
fancholders be docked? Is not that 
just? Yes, certainly just; but 
have not the radicals made a vow, 
to God, that the landlords shall 
not bilk the fundholders, unless 
they will frst reform the Parlia- 
ment?. Ah! 

It is not to be thought of. The 
mind dares not face it. If rents 
are to be had in néother way, why 
[ must go without, and take my 
chance. The chance is, l.assure 
you. a. very poor one. Rise of ° 
price, higher prices, give yout 
tenants. those, and they will get 
your rents, and pay the fundhold- 
ers and the army honestly and 
cheerfully. Thisis precisely what 
the Agricultural Association of 
Wiltshire told the Parliament in 
1814. They actually said, that, 
if the Parliament would give them 





: only continue to pay property ax 
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and all other taxes, asin war ; but 
that they would do it cheerfully. 
Thank God-the greater part of 
those who signed that paper are 
now totally ruined. A Corn Bill 
was passed to. give them high 
prices ; and the prices fell. 

The thing is this: here it is in 
one short sentence: the taxes 
canrot be reduced so as to give the 
lund relief, without letting in the 
radicals, That is the whole story. 
The debt and the dead-weight form 
the great burden, These take 
away the rents. These take away 
the farmers’ and traders” profits 
and the wages of labour. They 
suck up a great part of every 
ones earnings or savings. But, 
these two great drains draw harder 
and harder upon the rents. The 
landlords will feel: more and more 
every day. The farmers go off a 
pace ; but this present race will 
not now lastlong. There are, out 
of 260 prisoners, in the Fleet pri- 
son, 120 farmers, who have in the 








fact is, that the whole body of 
farmers are actually breaking up. 
Those who now take farms are, 
for the greater part, insolvent al- 
ready. It is a mere nominal 
taking. The tenants can pay and 
intend to pay no rent at all. The 
rich farmers are quitting, or have 
quitted. Some of the younger 
who have some money, have gone 
and are going to America. Some 
have gone, and are going, to 
France. It is, in one half of the 
eases, only the insolvents that now 
think of remaining. Was there 
ever such a thing as this before $ 

The time for the landlords to 


feel is, therefore, coming ; and is 


it surprising if they believe that 
the high prices will come and 
save them? They cannot endure 
the thought of the other remedies. 
In short, there is no other remedy, 
unless one, which, to. a certainty, 


one vonp speedily put some one 
else into Parliament instead of 
you, for-instance, «1s it any won- 


der, then, that you sigh for per 
manent-high prices? ‘No: mo 


such a thing known before? The |e remedy, excepteuch an one 
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as would revise the grant of Mr. 
Dicktinson’s light-house! Is it 
any wonder, then, that ‘your ho- 
nourable colleague, as well as 
you wishes to see a remedy of a 
very different sort! That Mr. 
Dickinson, a Member of Parlia- 
ment for Somersetshire, should 
receive the tolls of a lightheuse is 
astonishing enough, and especially 
under a government that is the 
‘* envy of surrounding nations ‘and 
the admiration of the world ;” but 
astonishing as this may be, it is 
not so astonishing as would be a 
wish of Mr. Dickinson to place 
those tolls in. jeopardy. Mr. 
Dickinson thinks, I dare say, 
that a reformed parliament would 
not leave the tolls for a single day 
after it began its operations ; ‘and 
he may think, too, that such a 
parliament would call for the ac- 
count of his receipts for years past. 
To give my opinion of the matter, 
I must say, that I think this would 
be the case; and, thus thinking, 
can I be surprised, that such men 
as Mr. Dickinson wishes, pe. 
believes, and expects, that there 





are going to be permanent high 
prices 

There has, thus far, been a nu- 
merous and rich body for the 
landlords to draw upon. The 
farmers had prospered. They had 
been, for nearly forty years, suck- 
ing up from the labourers. They, 
the present farmers, had swallow- 
ed up the little farmers, and had 
got away all the goods and most 
of the clothing of the labourers. 
They were big with riches- in 
1814, when the hattle-axe began 
to be laid upon them. They were 
not to blame any more than sol- 
diers are to blame when engaged 
in an unjust and destructive war. 
They were the creatures of the 


paper-money and plundering sys- 


‘tem. Their riches were, consi- 


dering their numbers and their 
state of life, enormous. Their 
wealth was, too, in matter of form 
and substance most convenient. 
The moment the cash-measures 
began, the whole of this wealth 
might he looked upon as confis- 
cated to the use of the landlords. 
Some have éscaped the confisca- 
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tion; but, very few will be the 
nuinber of escapers, before the 
thing be over. The sum thus con- 
fiscated cannot be estimated. Some 
part yet remains to go ihto the 
hands of the landlords; but, I 
take it, the greater part is actu- 
ally taken from the farmers. They 
now, wherever you ‘see them as- 
sembled, make a miserable figure. 
They canndt bring themselves to 
the smock-frock; and yet few of 
them can now muster a good coat. 
They have been first puffed up; 
and then pillaged ; first decked 
out-in fine clothes, and then had it 
toru half to pieces in trying to get 
it from their backs. ’ At any rate, 
they are ruined : they have been 
stripped, and the landlords haye’ 
the booty. 

Not for themselves, however. 
They are not to keep this booty. 
The jews and the dead-weight now 


come in. There ‘is‘no getting rid’ 


of their demand. The farmers are 


gone, or ate going, and the heavy 
weight must fall upon the landlord. ' 
This, Sir, it is, that you have been 
alarmed at, High prices would 
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. 
save’ you; and high prices you 


will believe, that you are to have, 
I think, that I have said enough 
to convince any reasonable man, 
that you deceive yourself. You 
have, however, a great majority 
with you; but, you will bear in 
mind, that, if I should prove to be 
right, and you wrong, you will be 
the more to blame for having fol- 
lowed the crowd, Until now, 
there has ‘been, since the Bill of 
Peel was passed, a continual fall 
of price. A rise is a novelty in 
this novel state of things. We 
seem to have forgotten, that a rise 
and then a fall of the prices of 
human food were always going 
on, We, forgetting this, appear 
to think, that a rise having taken 
place, it must not only be perma- 
nent, but permanent in a higher 
degree than, that which it has yet 
attained. There is no reason for 
such an opinion. It is, infact, 
nothing worthy of the name of 
opinion, because there can have 
been no thought to give rise to. it. 
At any rate the folly, the ridicu- 
lousness, of it ‘will become mani- 
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fest in a very few weeks after a 
good crop shall have come to the 
flail. The moment the price comes 
down again the delusion of the 
dream will be discovered; and 
you will, I think, not look back 
with any great degree of pride on 
your speech of the second of 
June. We are too far, as yet, 
from the harvest, to be able to 
form a judgment relative to the 
amount of the crop; bet, as far 
as present appearances go, the 
crop promises to be a large one; 
and, if it be, and if there be a fair 
harvest, those who are now saying, 
that things are come about, will 
stand more in need of a thick skin 
than any set of men that ever ex- 
isted before. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, and 


Most humble Servant, | 


Wa. COBBETT. 





LADIES’ BONNETS. 





Werth, 10 June 1823. 
I am very desirous, that every: 
one, who wishes for information 
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that information in time for it to 
be of use this year.—The Eighth 
Number of Corrace Ecoyony 
gave the information as far as I 
could possess it ten days ago: 
since that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at the growing 
crops of grass and of grain.— 
Many persons are about to make 
bonnet straw from grass. I have, 
as correctly as I was able, told 
them the season for cutting the 


grass and the grain; or, rather, 


the state in which they ought to 
be when cut. I have now to say, 
that, since I left London, I have 
seen no grass fit to cut. The Sweet 
Vernal Grass is coming into bloom; 
the Ray Grass is, in some places, 
not far from it; but the Crested 
Dog’s-tail Grass is far from hav- 
ing attained even half its height. 
—The Ray, or Bennet, Grass will, 
in all probability, be the grass 
generally chosen for the purpose; 
and, I suppose, that, in the up- 
land fields, ‘that grass will be 
ready to cut in about ten or twelve 
days from this time.—As to grain 
to be cut for this purpose, I have 
seen no wheat in ear yet; and! 
should think, that it must be ¢ 
month pretty nearly before any 
of the wheat that I have seen will 
be ready.—But, the Rye, which 


is, probably, ai good, will be 
an this subject, should receive ready in about ten or 
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This ought to be tried, by all 
means ; for, as is the case with 
the Italians, we shall, I suspect, 
be induced to employ, generally, 
the straw of grain, and not that of 
grass; for, it must -be borne in 
mind, that, though the finest plat 
is the proof of excellence, it is not 
the finest that will, in general, be 
wanted. That which will be most 
generally wanted will be made; 
and, of course, the straw that is 
not of the finest will be most in 
request.—The dank, that is to say, 
the moist, fat, rich meadows, do 
not produce good grass. It is too 
big and spongy, though of the 
right kinds. The dryish pastures 
are the best; and they, too, con- 
tain the greatest proportion of the 
good kinds of grass.— Suppose 
there to be several kinds of grass 
in a pasture, and that you wish 
to have them all. They all 
stand promiscuously, They must, 
Jirst or last, be separated; be- 
cause I am sure that the way to 
obtain perfect uniformity of colour 
in a piece of plat, is, to use, in 
the making of-it, straw from one 
kind of plant only. At which'stage 
then, is it best to make.the sepa- 
ration Suppose there: to be all 
the sorts exhibited in the picture 
at No. 183, Fleetsstreet?’ When 





before the grass ‘be tied up at all, 
in any way or for any purpose 
whatever. In the field you have 
room; elbow-room, and that. is 
always a-great thing. Then, the 
sorts are much more easily dis- 
tinguished when green than after- 
wards. Each plant is heavier when 
green than when in. straw, and, 
the weight prevents entanglement 
in the separating. In the bleach- 
ing, or in the clarifying, one kind 
may require a longer time than 
another; and, if the kinds be not 
separated in the field, all of them 
must have, in these operations, 
the same length of time. But, the 
great advantage of doing the 
‘thing in the field, is, that you have 
plenty of room, and that, after you 
getout of the field, you have never 
any room to spare. The thing 
must be done first or last ; and, in 
this case as in most others, the 
sooner it is done the better it is 
done.—This affair of sorting will 
be out of the question, when we 
come to have whole nieces of one 
kind of grass. Indeed this may 
be the case with the-Ray Grass 
‘this very year, In these cases, 
the expense of sorting the. grass 
is saved, and. a considerable sav- 
is one throughout a whole field, or 





ought the separation to, take 
Place I think, in the field, and 





patch, the size of the straw is also 
to be uniform. For these 
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reasons it is, that the Italians ge- 
nerally use the straw of grain, 
which wants no sorting; and of 
which an acre of land will produce 


a prodigious quantity —We had 


talked so much about the American 
Plat and the grass, that, until I 
had had time for further inquiry 
and reflection, it did not occur to 
me, to take care to impress on the 
minds of my readers, that the 
[talians used the straw of grain, 
and not of grass. If I had thought 
of this sufficiently last Autumn, I 
should have taken care to have 
some fields of grain sowed. For 
want of fields sowed on purpose, 
I shall have parcels of grain 
plants (Wheat or Rye) selected 
from farmer’s fields, in the same 
way that I selected the wheat- 
plants from which came the straws 
that are to be.seen in the picture 
in Fleet Street. The bunch of 
straw, to which I allude, is No. 6. 
in the picture. It is as fine and as 
beautiful as the Italian straw 
(No. 5.); and yet it was pulled up 
by me by the sides of foot-paths, 
as I went through the fields in 
Hertfordshire. I selected the 
smallest and most miserable plants 
that I could find. Some such are 
to be found in almost every. field 
ofgrain. Look under large trees : 

look at the edges of the fields : 


look in the furrows, and especially 





in stiff and cold land: look at spots 
where the grain plants stand very 
thick, or where they are smothered 
by grass and weeds : look in parts 
where the plants have been starved, 
and some such parts you will find 
in almost every field of grain. A 
woman, a good nimble-handed 
woman, will collect, perhaps, three 
or four good bundles in a day in 
this way, and, perhaps, every 
bundle would make two or three 
hats or bonnets. To gather these 
miserable plants can do no harm. 
They produce nothing in the way 
of grain, and, as to straw, straw 
they will be in either way; only, 
in one way the straw will be very 
valuable, and, in the other way, it 
will be worth nothing atall. Now, 
this is what may be done in all 
parts. of the country, and this very 
year too; nay, this very month. 
“ Time and tide wait for no man.” 
When August, or even mid-July 
(South of England), comes, the 
opportunity is gone for this year ; 
and, surely, we ought not, in such 
a-case to fling ayear away. My 
chief reliance for this year, }s, 
however, on the Ray Grass, which 
is No. 3,.in the Plate published 
with the Eighth Number of Cot- 


tage Economy. The Ray Grass 


will be in bloom i in about a week's 
time, in the part. ‘of the country 
where I noy am, In some other 


— me 7 =a a. 
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parts it may be a little earlier, and, 
in others, a little later, But, I 
should suppose, that, in ten days 
from this time ; that is to say, 20th 
of June, the Ray Grass will be fit 
tocut. Some of it may, therefore, 
possibly be in the shape of hats 
and bonnets before the end of July. 
There have been persons to offer 
to purchase straw of me. I can 
have none until I have cut and 
bleached it. When these have 
been performed, I shall be glad to 
see the straw in hands that will 
turn it into articles of dress. Let 
me once more remind the reader, 
that the season for cutting the 
plants comes but once in a year ; 
that it lasts only about a month; 
and that it is now about to begin. 





AMERICAN 
APPLE GRAFFS. 


I, some weeks back, advertised 
for sale, and sold, a great namber 
of these. I put up 32 cuttings, or 
graffs,-in. a packet, and sold the 
packet, which included also some 
American Seeds, for a Pound. I 
observed, that each cutting, though 


short, would make two graffs. 1} 


said, that the graffs were in excel- 
lent condition, thongh they had 


been severed from the tree more 
than four months, and had per- 
formed a sea-voyage, stood the 
rummaging of a custom -house, 
and then travelled from Liverpool 
to London by that pleasant chan- 
nel of conveyance, called the 
Canal. Till I saw the graffs, I 
hardly believed it possible for 
them to be in a state to grow; 
but, when I saw them, I, as some 
would call it, bragged pretty much 
about them. My bragging, how- 
ever, was, it now is proved, mere 
modest matter of fact. Several 
gentlemen have written to say, 
that every one of their graffs is 
growing ; but, one gentleman 


of the Register in Fleet-street, 
and has left word, that, instead of 
making 64 graffis out of his 32 
cuttings, he made one hundred 
and nineteen, the whole of which, 
except éwo, are flourishing, many 
of them having bloom, and some 


expected to curry out their fruit. 


—Now, this is, I am of opinion, 
without a parallel in the annals 
of horticulture. These graffs could 
not be put on before about: the 
middle of April. They were cut’ 
from the trees in America. just 
about the middle of December ; 
so that, if this gentleman were 
amongst the first ‘of those who 








innate * seaatianiaat 


from Wales has been to the Office. 
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them on as soon‘as ‘he got ‘them, 
those graffs were four mouths: se= 
vered from the tree. ‘That: they: 
should put forth ne bloom is'ad-; 
mirable ; but, if full-sized fruit) 
should, in ‘any one instance, be: 
the result, we shall ‘possess a 
striking proof of what skill and 
attention are capable’ of accom- 
piishing in the gardening way. 
To be sure, the gentleman above- 
mentioned must be extraordinarily 
skilful «nd ‘clever at the grafting 
business: 4 should ‘not be :afraid, 
to let him ‘set my leg, or arm, if 
broken. The graffs (the last year’s 
shoots) were, on an average, nut; 
more than about sit inches long ; 
and, as he cut one, on an average, 
into four, or very nearly that, 
he must ‘have’ given, in general, 
only one bud, or eye to a 
graff! I hope this gentleman will 
‘favour me with an account ‘of ‘the 
progress of his’graffs. ftis hardly 
to be expected; thatfruit will sftnd 
on these graffs. Every thing, spur, 
Feaf) bloom. “mast bein perfection: 
“before frvit will seand. “ btewill) 
‘come, and evea'swell a ié’tle, with 

imperfections in ‘the “wood “and 
“leaves ; but,-unless all be-perfect, 
it.will not stand. I have! a~good: 
‘deal of d/oom, or, rather, I -had, 
“from graffs of ‘the same -inyporta- 
don ; and have sone frvit 


American Appee Gararrs. 
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not yet see such ‘a swelling of any 
af the frait-as to make me expect 
fruit) @arvied.to perfection ; and, 
»80- help me ‘God, I-would rather 
see a full-sized, ripe-apple, from 
ene, of these graffs.than I would 
see myself:made a Knight of the 
Garter. It.is, at present, impos- 
sible-to say what may be the ex- 


Htent of the neal awtility of this im- 


portation of graffs; but, at any 
rate, dt must-add’to our ehances of 
keeping our apples from getting 
worse and worse. It is-observed of 
seeds of various kin:!s. that they do 
not produce in-one country fruit so 
goou asin another. ‘Oats imported 
from England’to Long Island, and 
weighing 40 pounis a bushel, will 
praduce oats of 35 pounds, per- 
haps, the first year ; but, in about 
four years, they will get down to 
25 pounds, orsthereabouts; and 
there they will remain. Now, ifthe 
American apples did y. inthe first 
place, fall off a good deal, and if 
they; came down, ii the course of 
‘tener twenty-years, toravery low 
emark ; still, they-would mend our 
lot avhich;-atspreseat, is a most 
-miserablevone. /bwas told, some 
time ago, that the American graf 
grewveryewell; but,that they did 
| not produce fruit, “This inform’ 
tidn was imanswer to'some inqt!- 


sent ao“Eingland: byme 





‘hes not yet dropped off >but, I 


etre df mine srelative-to “some cul 
\ 
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1819. .It was.strange that they 
should grow and not dear! Now; 
i imported some graffs in 1821 (two 


in a most careless manner. Very 
frequently shook down. Truniled, 
then, into barrels, inthe orchard. 


years later), kput them upou about} Then the barrels are ‘headed up, 
twelve storks, and, out of the}and hoisted into a'wagon. The 


twelve, eight are now bearing in 
my garden at Kensington, and the 
fruit is, at present, as promising as 
any that 1 ever saw in my life. 
The not bearing, therefore, is not! 
true. I amderstand, too, that a 
friend in Hampshire has a tree 
pretty well’ charged with fruit,’ 
which tree proceeds from some of 
the graffs which I sent to England 
in 1819. I should like to.know, 
from any gentieman, who has had 
of my-graffs, how they.come on ; 
and particularly whether they have’ 
fruit arriving at perfection ; or, 
rather, arriving at any thing like 
full size and.at ripeness ; for, as 
to the fruit coming to that flavour 
which it bas in America, that is’ by’ 


wagon jolts them down to New 
York, or some ’ other sea-port. 
They there undergo a good rolling 
or two before they get on ship- 
board They are then treated with 
still less ceremony. They sail off, 
at last, with scarcely an apple 
unbruised ; and the Arat of the 
vessel sets those which do not ac- 
tually become rotten, into a sort of 
eoddie. Thus they are landed. 
Those which are not rotten are 
taken out, are wiped dry, and are 
sold, They ave American apples, 
to besure. Theyare, sometimes, 
even Newtown Pippins, and this 
might’ be sworn: without the possi- 
bility of convicting the swearer of 
perjury. But, they are not the 


no means to be expected, unless!) same apples that were growing in 
we put the.tree against a South} America ; and/they have no-patt 


wail ; and then itis to be expected j 
and, surely,’itany;trees ‘merit:this) 
favour, these apple-trees are those: 


of the flavour thatthey there bad. 
To bring them here in avstate-that 
would do» them.) justice, and , let 


trees. Thereare apples imported} English .people see what they 


from America, called Newtown, 
Pippins ; and they really are, in 

some instances, apples ot that kind» 
But, these apples have not :the 


really are, is possible; but, it is 
in | not.possible to.do it without extra- 


ordinary pains : much more pains 
than the shippers. will evertake. 


taste of the same kind-of’ apples It. would, nevertheless, pay.wery 


‘when eaten ‘in Amegica. ~H. 
should thoy’! ‘They-are: gathere 





well to take the SPCEMATY RAINS, 
‘if you could, by any m 
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rough treatment of your barrels at 
the Custom-house ; for, a fine 
Newtown Pippin, or a, greening, 
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husbands. These women, it will 
be recollected, have been the pub- 
lishers ‘and " authoresses, or, at 


or an apple of any one of’ several |least, the ‘principal otiés, of the 
other sorts, would, in London, sell| vile O15’ Times Newspaper, in 
formuch more than the finest peach | which thesé two she-bullies have 
or nectarine. | However, this will abused me ‘in terms far more foul 
never he done to any extent. ' All| than peoplé usually get abused by 
the powers on earth would never} common street-walkers. In one 
induce an American farmer tojinstance, they talked about my 
gather and pack apples in such a|“ paunch,” and seemed to show 
way as to send them good to us in}a strong disposition to be even 
England: he would think you more particular in naming parts 
mad ; he would consider you wild: |of the body. These two black- 
and, as to merchants, they will] guard women, a disgrace to their 
have nothing to. do with what they}sex, have recently abused the 
cannot leave to be rolled and| Society of Arts and the Duke of 
knocked about by porters, ware-| Sussex, the President of that So- 
housemen, draymen and sailors {ciety, merely because they had 
The result is, that we never have|lent their aid i in an endeavour to 
any American apples in perfec- introduce into this country, a most 
tion, or in any thing approaching valuable species of manufacture, 
perfection; and we never can| respecting which I had made an 
have them, in any quantity, unless important distovery. To such 
we put the trees; as we do peach blackguards, though screened by 
trees, against good walls, _ | their petticoats, no quarter from 


rr 


any ‘thing but broom-sticks is due. 
They are two daughters of the old 


“ NOTWITHSTANDING | | Watrer, who set up the Times 
HER COVERTURE.” enrol i and who was, for 


y years, a ‘a tool of Pitt's un- 


ant . Wher this fellow died, 
Severau persons have applied derlings en anior eit 
to me for an. explanation of the phe left the proprie P 


meaning of this L phrase, which § 


of 


his paper to the two blackguard 


frequently oceurs in the Stat women above named ; ooh 
‘Office Asidavit’ of ANNa Bropix were aragnrep, one t0 @ parson © 


and Many CarpEn and their two the name of Brovie and the other 
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to an attorney. of the name of 
Carpven, and as Walter meant 
the shares not to go to the hus- 
bands, it was necessary to frame 
the bequest.in such a-way as to 
keep the, proprietorship in the 
women, and not let the husbands 
take it away, as they might have 
done if the bequest had not been 
specific as to the contrary. Hence 
the phrase of “ notwithstanding 
her coverture.” But, before I go 
any further, I will insert the whole 
of the Affidavit again. It is a 
great curiosity. It is a thing per- 
fectly characteristic of the London 
press, which is by far the basest 
thing, of the literary kind, that the 
world has ever heard of. It is 
purely a trading affair. Every part 
of it is for sale. How completely 
destitute it is of all feelings of 
shame, let the world judge from the 
following Affidavit, sworn by the 
parson, the attorney and their two 
brazen wiyes. Do, reader, figure. 
to yourself. the ear estaeptcd 
Alexander Brodie, with his Sire 
shovel hat on, coming swagging 
down to the Stamp-Office to take 
his oath that Anna his wife and he 
are proprietors, of two sixteenths 
of the vile Old Times newspaper!) 
But, let us see, the Affidavit before 
wean any futher 


— Se 


x .Wickistreet,. _Chrst-Church, in| “ 





“the County of Surrey, Printer; 
“James Carpen of Bedford-sq., 
‘in the County of Middlesex, 
‘* Esq. and Mary his Wife, (which 
‘said Mary Carpen is one of the 
 Administratrixes, with the Will 
‘annexed of JoHN WALTER, late 
“ of Teddington, in the, County of 
‘* Middlesex, Esq, deceased) ; the 
‘‘ REVEREND ALEXANDER Bropie 
“of Eastbourne, in the County of 
* Sussex, Doctor of Divinity, and 
‘“« Anna his Wife, do severally make 
“oath and say: And, first, the 
* Deponent CHARLES BeLt, for 
“himself, saith that he is the 
“ Printer and Publisher of a cer- 
“tain Newspaper called ** THE 
“TIMES;” And the Deponents 
“James Carpen and Mary his 
“ Wife, and the said ALEXANDER 
“ Bropie and Anna his Wife, for 
“ themselves say, they believe that 


“the said John Walter, at the 


‘time of his death, was the Pro- 
“ prietor of eleven sixteenth Shares 
“‘ of the said Newspaper; and, be- 
“ing such Proprietor, in and by 
‘* his last Will and Testament gave 
“ and bequeathed unto his Nephew 
“ John Walter and John Shuback, 

*‘ certain Shares in the said News- 
“ paper Upon Trust, as to two six- 
¥ teenth Shares thereof for the 
*< sole and separate use of the sxia 
“ Mary Carden notwithstanding 
“ her Coverturejand as to two other 
“ sixteenth Shares. thereof Upon 
‘** Trust, fer the sole and separate 
“ use of the said Anna Brodie, not- 
SS swithstandi rture; and 
“ that they, said James Carden and 


ae r Brodie 
“ Ban pet his Hoa he ‘for the last 


“ twelve months and. upwards have 
“ been, and now are, in the receipt 


“ of their aerial Pantie’ of 

4 Div ts in t 

“ wy etme several two diteceths » i 
by the said John © 


be wed peered Sale 


‘ts , nae mii” zm 


eve SMO V 
Ca Abe HA! beer 
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‘“* Share of any other Proprietor. 


‘* And these Deponents, Cuanves |) 


‘* Bett, James) C.RDEN. and Mary, 
“lus Wife, AtexanperR Bropie 
“© and Anna his Wye, do farther say, 
‘*that the aforesaid) Newspaper is, 
‘‘intended to be Printed at the 
‘Printing Office,in Printing House 


“ Square, in’ the parish of. S: int | 
y | man, though’ he were the “ moral 


‘* Ann, Blackfriars, in the Cit 
“of London, and Yastly; tat the | 
“said | Newspaper}, is, entituled 
* THE TIMES.” 

‘« CHARLES BELL. 

“ JAMES CARDEN. 

“ MARY CARDEN, 

‘“ ALEX. BRODIE, D.D. 

“ AN Nu BRODIE.” 


“ Sworn at, the Stamp-Oftice, 
“ Somerset Place, this fifteenth day 
‘of June 1827: Before’me ’ 
® FRUNRY HALLAM, 
“ A Commissioner for managing 
‘““ His Majesty’s Statnp’ Duties/” 


Here isa pretty scene! Bat, 
now, to answer my corréspond- 
ent’s question, as to the coverture, 
this is a mongrel word, partly 
Hf 
literally meahs a cover ing ; ‘dtd, 


English and —- French.’ 
notwithstanding her coverture 
means, her C0=, 
vering, A married w omanis, in the 
old language of the law a 
covert. 


notwithstanding 


nme 
MOOT 
Femme is woman, cover 


is covered; therefore, the tro Pro 


words mean covered oman ; and 
the word coverture means the state 


of being covered. Thus, then, 


“ Norwitrustanpine Her Coverrure.” 


Jor Mary for the debt. 
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Anna Brodie or Mary Carden 
were {0 rin up a score for gin, the 
Reverend “Alexatider, ‘ notwith- 
standing’ his “fire-stiovel hat; or 
Cardén the’ attorney, would have 
to pay for the gin. “The gin-shop 


free-thinking Christian” who sells 
such prodigious quantities on'Hol- 
pre Hill, could not seize Anna 
He must 
seize’ the reverend doctor, or the 


| attorney, and the woman would 


be screened, or sheltered, or pro- 
tected, or, as the law calls it, 
covered by the husband so’ that 
the gin-shop man could not touch 
her. So likewise, if’ I were to 
bring an action’ for the ‘slanders 
which these’ foul-tongved  hags 
have put forth avainst‘the;’ I must 
bring it against the fire-shovel hat 
pat and the’ attorney, unless this 
notwithstanding | her coverture” 
hat Deen in the ‘Affidavit. The 
¢ | bequest est Of" thé shares was" to the 
women t henrsetoes, atta not'to their 
husbands: | Ifyoir 1Bave persorial 
roperty tsamarie ed6# cfr 
woman, the hristiand takes it; i 

is: His. “Bul, af You Say, Wine 
will, that i it ‘chai be thie wbinkan’s, 





Anna Brodie is a covered woman; 


but, the words do not ‘mean it lite- e- 


ratty, but Tega My, cow Mh a5 byl 
: ut Tes i ete it yaa 








at bates 
ot ow) ? 
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that it shall Belong to to'her,’ * ot- 
withstanding her ¢o waite!” oF 
Xgl pierre ir 
! 2 eG i short, 


il 
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without. the consent and. concur- 
rence of the wife... Yet, she must, 


solved. to suffer,with their spouses! 
| Useless. to tell, them, that. it is 


in a ease like, this affidavit, have. ‘better for two to suffer than. four. 


the husband, jointly .with, ker, in 
order, to, make the,,engagement |! 
good. And. thus it,was,.that these 
four parties, went, to the Stamp- 
Office and teok. the aboye Oath. 
Observe on, the amiadeness of 
the parties all through... Old 
Walter, in the-first place, does not 


trust Bropie, notwithstanding his | 


fire-shovel hat,with the two shares. 
He does’ not trust Carden. He 
leaves.the: shares.to. the. two wo- 
men,and shuts out the sons-in-law. 
Well, but the women could, surely, 
trust the husbands! They could, | 
at any moment, give up the things 
to their husbands, and thus ayoid 
the going trapesing to, a Stamp- 
Olfice to. be stared and laughed at 
by a parcel of clerks, and, to take 
80 very awkwand.an oath, ex exposing 
the, father’s Will, and, in short, 
doing what some, women , naial 
have died. FARE than, da, Ch! 
thank you | Anna. and Mary have] 
the true. blood, of Old W alter. i in 
their veins |. . Besides, why. hot 
ascribe their conduct to affection, 
uncommon affection, for their dear 
a of Dis vinity, uc , 
; iif there we . on dang 
J or. from. ¥/ El? i) 
Rainn a yale 
heroines ready. t 


seni? 





L in- | 
2 igh ; 


Amorgstieammon mortals this may 
be; but not with people of such 
ardent; affection. as. that which 
warms the hearts of the Walters, 
and, which makes, them, faint at 
the thought of the loss“of one 
single beloved .adyertisement or 
paid for paragraph, 

The Seripture says, {hat man 
and wile shall be onerflesh. Anna 
and Mary do not, however, mean, 
it seems, that their husbands shall, 
as to newspaper shares, be so 


completely confounded with them. 


Look at the whele of this affair. 
See Walter making Ins daughters 
masters of theit husbands in this 
respect. Then see the two deep 
Womey retajning the proprietor- 


ship, i in spite of all the inconvee’ 


nience and paiy (that other women 


would have felt) of going to thee 


Stamp-Ofice, and. swearing ¢s 
above. Then look at these two 


famous husbands, going under the 


wing of the wives to swear jointly 
ajong with. them; and these a 
Doctor of, Divinity and an At+ 


torney, SW gtoa participation 


in the pull ng forth or tie vilest 
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one might enjoy; in this way, a 
téte-d-téte between Anna and the 
fire-shovel Doctor. They must, 
at any rate, have had'some talk 
about going to the Stamp-Office 
before they went thither.  Bropis 
would, surely, say, “ My dear, 
‘‘ why cannot I do it myself, and 
“not expose;a lady, a parson’s 
“ lady to be ‘inspected by clerks 
‘and commissioners.” One can 
hardly conceive how Anna could 
refuse to accept of so kind an 
offer. And, besides, what ground 
of refusal could she have, except 
that of being resolved not to give 
up, the shares to dear Doctor of 
Divinity of Eastbourne in the 
county of Sussex? What other 
ground of refusal? None: and 
the doctor must have looked pretty 
comfortable upon this being stated 
to him. 

However, the main thing, after 
all, is coverture of all the partners 
in this trading concern. They are 
all covered by this one Affidavit, 
They are, in the whole, more than 
jifty, I believe. Old Walter left, 
Ihave heard, half shares end 
quarter shares. John, the fellow 
that was intended to be horse- 
whipped by Dr. O’Meara, has, by 
the public in general, been looked! 
upon as the owner, or, at least, 
the chief, of this trading affair; 
but, we now find, that, if this Affi- 


davit be true, he cannot possess 
more than two shares out of six- 
teen. Some single shares are, I 
am informed, divided amongst six 
or eight persons. So that, as 1 
once before observed, if we could 
see the whole gang together, men, 
women, and children, it would 
form a group truly curious ; and 
when we reflected, that these were 
the proprietors ofa vehicle of pud- 
Lic instruction, we should no longer 
have to wonder at the state into 
which she nation has been brought, 
The town never sees collected, 
before a print-shot or round a 
puppet man, a rabble, a group of 
creatures, to surpass in contempti- 
bleness, the mass of proprietors of 
this Old Times newspaper. 

And, was it by means of the 
noise of a press like this that the 
French were to be frightened from 
their intended invasion of Spain! 
This march of the French has 
taught us, ‘amongst other things, 
not to suppose'any longer that the 
world do nof see this press in its 
true light. It was-expected, that 
the bullying of the London news- 
papers would stop the French. | 
always said that it would not. Has 
it stopped them? This Old Times 
n r mainly assisted in de- 
easter to their ruin, by 
persuading them that the French 
would not march, At any rate, if 
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we be resolved to be deluded our- 


selves in all other respects, let us 


Juxe 14, 1823. 





not believe, that» foreign mations | 


are any longer to be deluded or 
frightened by this stupid and in- 
famous press. The base thing is 
now well known; and the know- 
ledge has, in great part, arisen 
from my exposure of this worst of 
It is a 
corrupt, base, infamous thing alto- 


all flagitious vehicles. 


gether ; it is far worse than no 
press at all; beyond all deserip- 
tion worse than the French press 
with its imprimatur; it exists, nine 
parts out of ten of it, for evi/, for 
the purposes of evil, and, from its 
very organization, it must be con- 
stantly doing harm ; but there is 
no part of it quite so base and 
mischievous as the part possessed 
by the family of Walter. 





BOURBON WAR. 


Papers laid before’ Parliament. 
April 14, 1823. 


——— 


(Continued from p. 636.) 


There is no’ conclasive reason to 
apprehend, that, if the influence 
of British counsel had been lett to 
its own operation’ (considering the 
weight of the authority under 
which it was offered) it would have 
been offered in-vain: Even after 


the communication to, the Spanish, 
Government of the despatches of 
the continental powers, the Spanish’ 





— 
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Minister expressed distinctly and 
formally the wish of his Govern- 
ment, for the good offices of Great 
Britain with France; and we were 
net without hope of a favourable 
answer to the sugestions proposed 
through Lord Fitzroy) Somerset, 
when we received the Speech of 
the King of France. 

The principle put forward in that 
Speech, as the basis of the French 
demands upon Spain, is liable to a 
double construction. | If, as we are 
desirous of believing, the sentiment 
intended to be conveyed is no 
other, than that in order to give 
stability to any modification of the 
present system in Spain, and to 
afford sufficient assurance to France 
to justify her in discounting her 
warlike preparations, the King of 
Spain must be party and freely 
consenting to apy such modifica- 
tions; and if your Excellency 
shall obtain from the French Minis- 
ter an avowal that such is the in- 
tention of the speech; the British 
Government will be most happy to 
continue at Madrid their amicable 
aud earnest endeavours to ascer- 
tain the means, and to recommend 
the policy, of accommodation, 


But it would not be right to con-— 


ceal from the French Minister, 
that a different construction is ge- 
nérally put upon the paragraph to 
which I refer. It is constrned as 
implying, that the free institutions 
of the Spanish people can only be 
legitimately held from the spon- 
taneous gift of the Severeign, first 
restored to his absolute power, and 
then divesting himself of such por- 
tion of that power as he may think 
proper to part with, 

é Spanish nation could not be 
expected to subscribe to this prin- 
ciple; nor could any British States- 
man uphold or defend it. 

We can conscicntiously recom- 
mend to Spain to modify her Con- 
stitution of 1812. The law of 
nations warrants: thé suggestion 
from ove friendly power to another, 
of counsels ‘for the melioration of 


























Sounded, upon it. 
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internal institntions, provided that 
suggestion be made in good, faith, 
and notin a spirit of dictatiom; and 
provided it be not attempted to, be 
supported by farce, _ But the British 
Government, could, not advise any 
people, in adopting changes; how- 
ever beneficial, to, admit the prin- 
ciple oa which (according. te this 
latter construction) the Speech of 
the King. of Irance would be un- 
derstood te prescribe them. — Itis 
indeed.a principle. which, strikes ut 
the rootof the British Coustitulion, 
The British Government does nat 
presume to hold out its own politi- 
cal institutions, as. the only. practi- 
cal system of national happiness and 
freedom,—iIt. Goes not presume. to 
question the freedom and happiaess 
which France enjoys uader institu- 
tions emanuting from the. will. of the 
Sovereign, and described octroyées 
from the throne. But it could not 
countenance a. pretension on the 
part of France to make her example 
a rule for other nations; and still 
lesscould it adinit. a peculiar right 
in Ivance,,to force that example 
specifically upon Spain, in virtue 
of the consavguimity of the reigning 
dynasties. of those two kingdoms, 
This latter reasou would, on. the 
contrary, suggest recullections and 
considerations, Which must obviously 
make it impossible for Great. Bri- 
tain.to be the advocate of | pretensions 
Lam, Xc. 
(Signed) GrorGe CaNnninc. 
The Right Hon. Sir Charles Stuart. 
Meworandum.—aA, copy ofthis 
despaich was transmitted .to Sir, 
W. A’Court on the 4th of Feb. 
No. XX VI—Sie W..A’Coart to, 
Mr. Secretary Canning.—Received 
February 6. 


(Extract.) Madrid, Jap, 21; 


report directly to His Majesty's Go- 
vernment, the real state of things 
here. His arrival has. been a very 
great relief to me, : 


es 


No. XXVIT — Mr. Secretary 
Canning to Sir William A’Court. 


Foreign Office, February 6. 
( Extract.) 

You will have learnt by the or- 
dinary modes of intelligence, the 
opening of, Parliament, and the re- 
ception, in both Houses, of that 
part of the King’s speech which re- 
lates. to. the. present position of 
France and Spain, 

What impression may be made 
on the French Government, by this 
unequivocal disclosure of public 
opinion in England, I cannot pre- 
tend to foresee ;. but it.can hardly 
be other than such, as,—if it were 
met at the same time with any rea- 
sonable: facility on the part of 
Spain, which wouldafford to France 
a retreat without dishonour,—might 
lead to a reconsideration of thes plans, 
und yet «rrest the futal blow, whica ss 
to commence hostilities. 

Ltrust, however, that the report 
Which the Spanish Goverment nay 
receive of these proceedings, will 
not lead them into a fulse securily, 
by induging them to place their 
hopes of extrication from their dil- 
ficulties, in « war between, this counlry 
and France, 

Neither the determination nor the 
meuns, would be wanting to vindicate, 
in any. case.that migbtarise, either 
our honour, or, our interests, But 
this consideration does not aliect 
the immediately impending covllict 
between France and. Spain. It's 
to the prevention of the commence 
ment of the war, that the avxicty 
of the British,Goverament is, @ 


Lord Fitzroy Somerset. arrived.' this moment, exclusively directed. 
last. night. Jt has. given me, the 
greatest pleasure. that a person so- 
much yersed.in aflairs, and,so inti, 
mately acquainted with every thing, 
and. every body in» this, country ,| 

see with his. own. eyes and ; 


and that itis desirous )of diroguns 
the deliberations of, the Spanish 
Government : and.the way to.deier 
the pigsnatrexcent) uj 08 tho, pro” 
ject of invasion of Spain is, tha 
 Spuin should furnish, us with some pre 
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position, such as we could submit} good deal startled at’ my communich- 


to the French Government, withi‘an 
earnest appeal ‘to’ its’ pofi¢y, as 
well as to its justice, 

No. XXVILE.— Lord _ Fitzroy 
Semerset to Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning.— Received February 10. 

Madrid, Jan, 25,1828, 
(Extract.) 

With the approbation-of Sir W. 
A’Court, T communicated to —— 
—— on the22d ‘instant, the nature 
of the commission with which T 
was entrusted’; expressing to him 
my hope’ that ina matter so ma- 
terially affecting the welfare of his 
country, I should have tle benetit 
of his assistanee and co-operation. 

informed him that His Majesty's 
Government continued to'adhere to 
the determination on which they 
had hitherto acted, of not inter- 
fering in the internal’ concerns of 
Spain; but that deep!y alive to the 
difficulties of her present situation, 
and most anxious to prevént her 
rupture’ with France, they had 
thought proper to try the effect 
of a confidential communication, 
Which should niake known to the 
lading characters in this country the 
Sentiments of the Duke of Welliug- 
ton, who, as the friend and well- 
wesher of Spain, had consented ‘to 
state his opinions, on the necessity 
Of some alteration in the existing Con- 
slitution, 

I, at the seme time, begred him 
to bear in’ mind, and to impress on 
those with whonr f trusted he would 
communicate, that Ene¢land ' de- 
manded nothing of Spain; thatshe 
Suggested’ nothing’ officially, and 
that her sote object’ in tonching ib 
any way wpon'so Importatit a ques- 
tion, was’ the hepe that it might 
lead to the’ adoption of a system, 
which sheuld put an’ end to civil 
dissensions) and* léssen the proba- 
bility ofa war'with Franee." °" 

I afterward’ Yea’ ‘to hin tie 
Dake of Wellington's Memornti- 
dum. «! 3h 4 ts. hOrervant ft 


+ was evidently ‘a’ 





tion, for which he professed himself 
to be quite unprepared ; aud he at 
once declared ‘his. conviction, that 
he could not be instrumental in the 
attainment of the olijects to which 
L had called his attention: 

He gave the British Government 
full credit for the conduct they had 
pursued during the Congress at 


Verona. He was deeply sensible 


ol the value of the Duke of Wel- 


sion, and of his constant solicitude 
to promote the happiness and se- 
cure the independance of Spain; 
bat in the pxesent situation of the 
country, he could not disguise from 
me the difficulty of preeuling upon 
any party to act upon the sugges~ 
tions which were thrown out for 
their consideration in the Dake's Me- 
morandum. 

He acknowledged the defects of 
the Constitution, and admitted the 
propriety of taking into considera- 
tion the expediency of modifying it 
bereafter, when sucha proceeding 
should’ not be’ illegal—He felt 
equally with myself the imminence 
of the danger to which the country 
was exposed, and that war waa the 
inevitable consequence of a refusal 
to modify the constitution, Sacha 
measure being, however. out of the 
questién, the government had, im 
lis opinion, nothing to do, but to 
await the evil which they could not 
avert. 

Séeing that' my’ reasoning made 
no impression upon “ and 
that his reluctanve to become a 
party in ‘proposing any’ alteration 
in the present order of things, was 
not’ to be overcome, I refrained 
from’ pressing him further on the 





vailed upon, as anaect of kindness 
to me and of duty to his country, to 


Lmention to some of the gentlemen 
hof the Cortes, itr-whomr he coald’. 


‘confide, the natareof the commis- 
‘sion with whieh’ P was charged; 








lington's exertidns on that oeca-. 


‘subject: having first, however, pres 


band the rewsons which induced ‘the 
‘Dake-of Wellington to think, that~ 
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the time was arrived when Spain 
should make an effort to effect such 
an alteration in her present system 
of government, as might tend to 
put an end tothe disturbances of 
which she is the theatre, and to 
satisfy her Sovereing ‘and his, Allies. 

Ihave found several of my old 
acquaintances, who are neither in 
the Cortes, nor.in any situation of 
responsibility, very ready to enter 
into conversation with me on the 
difficulties by which Spain is now 
surrounded, and on the necessity 
of some mo@ification of the consti- 
tution. Some,indeed, are clamour- 
ous for such an amendment, and 
fo: the interference of Great Bri- 
tain; but when asked how the first 
can be effected, or the latter made 
available to the exigencies of the 
moment, they are unable to furnish 
any satisfactory reply. 


——_— -- 


No. XX1TX.—Sir Charles Stuart 
to Mr. Sceretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived Februay 13. 

Paris, Feb. 10, 1823, 
(Extract.) 

After receiving your despatch of 
the 3d instant, I called upon M: 
de Chateaubriand, and held‘a long 
conversation with that Minister 
upon the subject to which it refers; 
Without underrating the effect of 
His Majesty's good offiees to pre! 
serve peace, I found M. de Cha: 
teaubriand still extremely prepos- 
sessed with the notion, that the 
tone assumed in the Speech of the 
King of France, is well caleulated 
to induce the Spaniards .to give 
way ; and resolved, in spite of alld 
could suy, to ground hopes ‘of? pre 
venting war upon the result of that 
Speech. 

When I questioned his Exeel- 
lency respecting the interpretation 
of which His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty’s Speech to the Chambers is 
susceptible, he admitted that ‘our 
account of the different construc. 
tons which are put upon that dis. 
course, clearly exposes the doubts 


which have prevailed in the public 
mind upon that important ques- 
tion. He said, that whatever may 
be thé ‘intérpréetation which is at- 
tached ‘to His Majesty’s expres- 
sions, by those who are determined 
\to consider all the measures re- 
commended by ‘this Court, to be 
proofs of their desire to re-esta- 
blish an absolute Government in 
Spain.’ His Excellency never can 
believe that the communications 
which have taken place with the 
British Cabinet, have heen mis- 
understood to a degree which can 
authorize such suppositions. He 
does not hesitate to admit that, 
‘*in order to give stability to any 
modification of the present system 
in Spain, and to afford sufficient 
assurance to France to justify her 
discontinuing her warlike prepara- 
tions, the King of Spain‘mast be 
a party, and consent to such mo- 
dification.”—Upon this principle, 
a change which shall result from a 
thorough understauding between 
His’ Catholic Majesty and the 
Cortes, will be considered to at- 
ford some prospect of the modifi- 
cations whieh are itidispensable to 
the sedtrity of ticighbouring States. 
The French Government ‘will not 
otily be’ satisfied with the opening 
which any act (such as the esta- 
blishthént’ of ‘a’ Second Chamber), 
may offer; té' complete through the 
intervention of Great’ Britain, the 
system whiely is* necessary for the 
Constitetional’ ‘Govermment ol 
Spain + ‘but, withoat waiting for 
any’ further provfs of ‘the sincerity 
of the Spanish ‘Government, they 
will ‘consider any stich’ act as al- 
fording ‘reasonable’ grounds for 
suspending their armaments, and 
replacing the relations between 
the two countries upon the footing 
usual in time. of peace }—though, 
since he cannot 5 é that we 
consider mere fair assurances (0 
be suffieient, we must not-be surprised 


i ions for wer, ‘are, in the 
stan area ag wtibxtfo 
termission, =) 
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M. de Chateaubriand did not 
enter into any detail respecting 
the nature of the acts to whieh he 
alluded ; but 1 understood him to 
refer to the project of allowing the 
king the nominatioa of Councillors 
of State, and giying them a deli- 
berative power, upon a_ similar 
principle with that of the American 
Senate ; to which might be added, 
a regulation fixing the amount of 
the qualification required, to ren- 
der a candidate eligible to the 
Booms or Representative Cham- 
er. 

With a view to avoid the pos- 
sibility of any misrepresentation, 
I have read to M. de Chateau- 
briand that part of this despatch, 
which states the expectations en- 
tertained by the French Govern- 
ment, and have ascertained that 
his ideas are correctly reported. 
The communication of the same 
extract to *——— enables me to 
say, that it contains nothing which, 
in the opinion of that gentleman, 
will be considered admissible in 
Spain; and which may afford suf- 
ficient grounds for further com- 
munications on the part of, Sir 
William A‘Court to, the Spanish 
Government, _, | sit 
* A Spanish Gentleman at,Paris. 

No. XXX.-—Sir William A’Court 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived February 13. 

Madrid, 27th Jan, 1823. 

Sir,—The..French, Minister ,re> 
ceived two, despatches, from M, de 
Chateaubriand by the last courier, 
the one to be communicated to M, 
de San Miguel at, the, same,time, 
that he demanded his. passports, ; 
the other to be read to him, as well 
as to the King, previous to his de- 

arture. ng esiit 

The first, which bas,already been 
communicated, gontains Jitthe more 
than expressions of regret, that the 
answer of the Spanish Government 
should have been. so,very unsatis- 
factory, leaving no other alterna- 
tive to the French Governmeat 





than of recalling its Legation. 





The second goes more into detail. 
It states that, after the fruitless 
elforts made by the  Representa- 
tives of the Continental powers, as 
well as by Sic, William, A’Court 
and, Lord Fitzroy Somerset (the 
last of whom, it must be observed, 
had not left Paris séven days, and 
was not even arrived at Madrid 
when the French despatch, was 
written) to engage the Spanish Go- 
vernment to listen to the sugges- 
tions of reason, and to adopt a line 
of greater moderation, no other 
course remains to, the government 
of His Most Christian Majesty than 
that of recalling its Minister from 
Madrid :—that this is the only step 
left for the maintenance of peace :— 
that the Duke of Atigouleme is 
upon the point of placing himself 
at the head of 100,000 men upon 
the frontier: and thatif the King 
of Spain, released from his present 
thraldom, and placed at the head 
of his arnty, shall-be allowed to ad- 
vanec to the Banks ef the Bidassoa, 
in order to treat with hint, a firm 
and durable peace may be esta- 
blished between the two countries : 
the ancient intimate connexion be- 
tween France and Spain restored ; 
and the ficets, ‘armies, and re- 
sourees‘of France be placed from 
that moment entirely at the dispo- 
saliof His Catholic Majesty >—that 
France does not pretend to dictate 
to Spain the precise modilications 
she ought to adopt in her Constitu- 
tion; but im order not to expose 
herself'to the charge of having in- 
tentionally | left. hee wishes unex- 
plained, she declares that she will 
notrenew her relations ofamity with 
this country, untila system he esta- 
blished, with: the consent of, and 
in concert with the King, assuring 
alike the liberties of the/nation and 
the just cero of the Monarch ; 
and until a general act of amnesty 
be passed in favour of every indi- 
vidual persecuted for political -of- 
fences fromthe promulgation of the 
Constitution in. 1812, down, to the 
present period, = ~ 

I write this from recollection; 
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but I am perfectly certain that,|to.-spel force by force : and that 
though | may not have «given in| France would find, that the wa; 


every instance the precise words | wo 


used, I have in no way varied from 


a much more serious un- 


devtaking than she seemed at pre- 





the meaning, This paper bas (al- |senttoémagine it wouid be. 
ready been read by Genesal;La| He requested me to leave him 


Garde to the king: -and he will 
probably communicate its contents 


for am hour the copy of Sir Charles 
‘Stuart's despateh. I did not besi- 


to M. San Miguebin the course of tate in complying with this request, 


the morniog. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Waitaian A’Covurt. 


-—---—. 


No. XXXL—Sir W, A’Conrt to 
Mr. Secretary Canning.— Received 
February 17. 

Madrid, February 4, 1823. 
(Extraet.) 

Mr. Jackson arrived this morn- 
ing, bringing me several despatches 
from Sir Charies Stuart, and 
amongst others a copy of his de- 
Spatch to you, Sir, of the 28th 
ultimo, detailing his conversation 
with M. de Chateaubriand, after 
the communication with M.de San 
Miguel's Note to wie of the lth 
January. i 

I immediately proceedcd to make 
known the contents of this de- 
spatch to M. de Sau Miguel; being 
extremely anxious to prevent the 
adoption of any violent measures, 


|upon the condition that it was to 
be considered as a strictly coni- 
dentiai communication. 





No. XXXII.—Sir W. ‘A’Coort 
to Mr. Seeretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived February 22. 

Madrid, Feb. 7, 1823. 
( Extract.) 

Sir Charles Stuart has forwarded 
to me your despatch to him, in- 
closing M. de San Migucl’s Note, 
and a. copy of his despatch to you 
of the 30th ult. 

I must await your, farther in- 
structions, after the receipt of Sir 
Charles Stuart’s despatch, an- 
nouncing the manner in which this 
overture. has been .reccived by 
France, before 1 can venture to 
advance any further. * By Sir 
Charles Sinart’s aceount, it ap- 
pears that France has meither ac- 
cepted, nor guite declined, our ul- 


in. consequenee of the arrival of} terference; and M. de Chateau- 


the King of France’s Speceltto the 
Chambers,,which reacked Madrid 
last night. 


briaad?s statement of the coudi- 
tions necessary to, the e¢stablish- 
ment of amicable relations between 


Afier I had read the whole toj.the two countries, js,so extremely 


M.de San Miguel.(and some parts 
of it, by his own, desire, a second 


time,) he broke out into exclama-j 


tions against the general couduct of 
the Preach Government; oxpress- 
ing hjs conviction that a.war was 
inevitable :—he said that Spain 
would never admit that the Can- 
stitution emanated from the King, 
mor recognise any other Sov 

reignty than that. of the people :—. 
that a manifosto was preparing, in 


whieh His Majesty would his) shu 
sentiments to. Kuropé,..and that 


‘ 


these sentiments would be found 
in unisoa with the answer which 
he had dlately delivered to the 


Cortes :—that Spain was prepared ‘tinental war. 


¢,,that.1 should, really be at 4 
re rene this Government, u 
salt upon to.de so, what are the 
precise concessions, which would 
ensure the maintenance of pener., 

A shall, Lessig not lose sight 
tof ihe amnesty, but press it by 
évery argument in my,power. 
have some reason to believe that 
eed eager eg Be Shier! 

sed. by any patty. 
cleat anineds yiz. that of the 
tting wp ofthe Landabunian 
Socicty, - At. this.pe\folloned vp 
hy a general, amnesty, 1, shal i. ; 
vel despair.of arriving at that ot 
of objects, the prevention ofa cop 
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MARKETS. 
Average Prices of CORN through- 


out Bxesanp, for the week end- 
ing 3ist May. | 
Per Quarter. 

. d. 
es occen ma @ Os elle 
dan sanaare ee 30 3 
| Ry Ses 3st 66 
TIED lve ts hementnecmcmenease: ate in 
DE cog a cata aacees ana 34 #1! 
POAST] . cidonobn dake 36 1 


Corn Exchange, Mark Laue. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 3lst May. 


Qn. o.: s. @. s. d. 
Wheat.. 6,167 for 195m 1 8 Average, 63 5 


Bariey . .2.678.... 4.880 -@ G@.......4..56 5 
Oats ..1L,187..,.16,1398 17) 6.......6-- 28 10 
Rye ...... ase tet iS 10+ @...5....48!1 @ 
Beans . .1,644...0 2871 9° 3.......<. 24 1h 
FURS. céces Waene DA IB AB. .cccceces 39. 6S 


Mowxpavy,' Jane 9.—There was a 
very good arrival of Flour, and an 
immensé quantity of Oats last 
week, but not much other Grain. 
Although ‘the samples fresh at 
market this morning ure not con- 
siderable in quantity, yet the re- 
mainder oflast week's stocks causes 
a very large show ‘of nearly all 
kinds of Corn, bat especially of 
Oats from Trelind. "Wheat at the 


close of hast week obtained rather | 


higher'prices, but this morning the 
trade has been “very dull through- 
out, and last Monday’s terms are 
hardly supported.” 

Barley is farther declined 1s. 
per quarter. Beans are very heavy 
in sale, and 1s, per quarter lower.’ 
Pease of ‘both kinds are’ reduced 
Is. to 2s. per quarter. The conti- 
nuanee of such large supplies of 
Oats has almost panic-struck our 
buyers, and although this article is 
quoted Is. per p area bapa he op 


last Monday, yet scarcely any sales 





can be effected. “Bhe Flour trade 
is excessively dull. 





, 1823. 70 


Quarters of English Grain, &e. 
arrived Coasiwise, from June 2 to 
June 7, inclusive. 

Wheat.. 3,999 : Pease...... 30 


Barley..,.' 766°) Tares..:... v 
Malt... /.1,338) }*Linseed.... — 
Wats... 20/690 | Rape...:.. 10 
Rye... .! —" } Branko... -— 


| Beans... 909° (Mustard.... 3 


Various Seeds, 195; and ‘Flax 
19 qrs. ’ 
Flour 8/855 sacks, 
From Ireland.—W heat 408 ; . Bar- 
ley 525 ;, and Oats 26,563 qrs. 
, Flour 530’sacks. 
Foreign.—Brank 370 qrs. 





Ssitnriecp, Monday, Juve Oth. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (ali), 


a a. — & 
rey s 4 0 tad O 
Mutten...... BS 6-4. 4 
Pr wee 3 8—4 6G 
, a 3 8—4 8 
Lamb .....<.- 46—5 6 


Beasts ... 1843 | Sheep ...23,430 
Calves ....310 | Pigs .....« 220 


Newoate (same day). 
Per Stone of “8 pourtds (deail). 


s. d. _ 
ia Far ig 3 4t04 O 
Mutton 3 4—4 4 
Weer. os. on 3°0—4 8 
I reece cone 3 )—4 4 
Lamb 5.09.0 + 38—S5 8 


LEADEXHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 
sa. s. d. 


Reef...... ..2 8 toA 4 
Mution... 4.8 0—3 8 
Veal.......6.- 3°.0— 5b O 
“PatK... ive. 3 0—4W 
Lamb.....+.. 40—5 8 
City, dune 1623. 
BACON: 


The holders begin’ to despair of 
any farther ad vance :nrany of them 
would gladly retreat, but they ‘have 
gone too far. They are growing 
suspiciots of one another; and as 
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they know that some must be left 
with heavy stocks to sustain a 
great loss, each one is desirous to 
be amongst the first to get out. 
Still, however, they proceed with 
great caution, and very little is put 
into the hands of the brokers, 
which is wise; as any consider- 
able quantity offered through them 
would be fatal. We are much 
obliged to our torrespondent W. G. 
for his communication : though we 
differ from him on some trifling 
points, we agree with him in the 
main; and shall be glad to-hear 
from him again. Our only wish is 
to communicate correct informa- 
tion, and to warn the unwary and 
uninformed ofthe consequences of 
being misled by the manoeuvres of 
those who have an interest distinct 
from that of the great body of the 
trade.—On board, 44s,— Landed, 
46s, to 47s.— Dried, 50s. to 52s. 


BUTTER. 

The cool weather and the low 
price have caused a great con- 
sumption of this article; and a 
corresponding advance has taken 
place. Dutch is now 78s. to 82s. 


other kinds nearly the same as} 


last week. 


CHEESE. . 
Some kinds are scare; and fine 
cheese of all kinds is scarce.—Fine 
Old Cheshire, 60s. to 70s.—New, 
48s, to 60s.—Coloured Derby, 58s. 
to 64s.—Pale, 54s. to 60s.— Double 
Gloucester, 56s. to G2s. 


POTATOES, 
SPITALFIELDS.—per Ton. 
Ware ...... £2 10to £3 10 


Middlings......1 10 — 0 0 
Ciats..........0: 0 —“'§ 
Common Red..2 10 — 3 0O 


Borouc hi —per’ Ton. 
Ware........£2 10to£4 0 
Middlings......2 0 — 0 0 
REIS wena 6.00 0 110 — 0 0 
Common Red..2 15 — 3 56 





HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield.—Hay ... .60s. to 35s, 
Straw ...45s. to 50s. 

Clover . .80s. to 95s. 

St. James’s.--Hay.. ....64s. to 90s. 
' Straw... 36s. 'to dés. 
Clover...78s. to 90s. 
Whitechapel—Hay . .70s. to- 95s, 
Straw. 42s. to 42s. 

‘Clover 84s. tol00s, 





Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
' Boroven. 

Monday, June 9.—The bines in 
many parts'come very weak, and 
the fly has generally increased. 
The duty laid against 95,000/. to 
98,000/. The market has been very 
brisk, and prices have advanced 
Gs. to 8s. per cwt. 

New Bags. 
Kent....£2 16to£4 4 
Sussex....2 12 — 8 6 
Essex.... 212 — 3 3 

Yearling Bags... ...30s.—42s. 


: New Pockets. 
Kent....£3 Oto £4 15 
Sussex....2 16 — 3 10 
Essex....216 — 4 0 
Farnham...6 0 — 8 0 
Yearling Pockets. ..35s.—40s. 


Maidstone, June 5,—The fly has 
generally much increased since 
last week, as there is scarcely a 
ground to be met with that is clean; 
the forward bines appear at pre- 
sent to do the best, but a great 
deal will depend'on the weather: 
these showers are considered to 
assist, and in favour of the vermin. 

Worcester, May 31, — Fifteen 
pockets of Hops were weighed in 
our market this day. Hops have 
advanced from 4s. to 5s. very few 
being in the market. 


COAL MARKET, June 6. 
Ships at Market. Sh ips sold. Price. 


33 Newcastle. .314. . 33s. 0d.to 42s. 04. 
15 Sunderland. 14}. , 385. 0d.—43s. 0 











